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Amaiia Larios was born 
with a piece of her spinal 
column missing — a condi- 
tion Known as spina bifida. 
Her father Francisco, a 
farmworker, believes that 
pesticide exposure of Ama- 
lia’s mother during preg- 
nancy caused that birth 
defect. But pesticides 
threaten more than farm- 
workers. They threaten you 
and your family too. 


Pesticides 


for lunch? 


Are you serving pesticide 
residues to your family? 

You may not think so, 
but you are. 

Many of these pesticides 
cause cancer, birth defects 
and other disorders. 

@ A few years ago 
Hawaiians learned the 
entire milk supply on the 
island of Oahu was con- 
taminated with heptachlor, 
an animal carcinogen 
generally banned in the 
early 1970s, which was used 
on Hawaii’s pineapple 
crops. 

@ In 1985, over 1,000 
people in several western 
states were poisoned by 
eating watermelon 
contaminated with the 
pesticide aldicarb (Temik). 

@ A year later parents 
across the country learned 
their kids were eating 
applesauce and drinking 
apple juice containing the 
cancer-causing pesticide 
diaminazoide (Alar). 


Consumers are worried, 
and they should be. Over 
the long run as many as 
1.46 million cancers may 
result from food containing 
residues from 28 commonly 
used substances, according 
to the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

The threat is even greater 
to farmworkers, public 
employees who use 
pesticides on the job, and 
workers in the grain 
industry. 

But we can take steps to 
fight this menace. 

The United Farm- 
workers, which has seen the 
first hand effects of these 
pesticides, is leading a boy- 
cott of table grapes—one of 
the 1S most dangerous 
foods. 

And in coalition with 
public interest and envir- 
onmental groups, Ameri- 
can unions are calling for 
tough new federal 
legislation. 
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the fields. 


Farmworkers face 
in 


death 


unwia}y 401014 fiq o10ud 
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A Chabolla dropped dead in a Cali- 
fornia tomato field which had been 
sprayed with Monitor, a highly toxic 
organophosphate pesticide, an hour 
before he was ordered into the field by 
his employer. 

Bernardo Huizar nearly died when he 
was sent into an orchard to inject the soil 


Jump to page 6 


Ammo art by Dan Berdenski 
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Jumped from page 5 


with the highly toxic fumi- 
gant methyl bromide. 

Epidemiologist Molly 
Coye estimates that per- 
haps as many as 313,000 
farmworkers in the U.S. 
suffer each year from the 
effects of pesticide-caused 
illnesses. Acute symptoms 
range from dizziness and 
nausea to pin-point pupils 
and severe skin rashes. 

Agriculture is among the 
most dangerous occupa- 
tions in the U.S. today as 
measured by work-related 
deaths and disabling injur- 
ies. Nonetheless, farm- 
workers are virtually 
unprotected from pesticide 
hazards under current fed- 
eral law. 

Some pesticides are so 
poisonous that a few drops 
of the concentrated sub- 
stance can kill a worker. 
Farmworkers also run the 
risk of chronic health 
problems like cancer, birth 
defects and nerve damage. 

Because most growers 
aren’t required to keep 
records of pesticides, we do 
not know the full range of 


F. armworkers are 
exposed to toxic pes- 
ticides from many 
sources: crops, 

soil, and drift of toxic 
sprays from nearby 
fields. They live in 
homes near the 
fields, and often the 
ground water is con- 
taminated as well. 


| 
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long-term effects on 


Gaicer, birth 


farmworkers. 

The United Farm defects in children, 
Workers’ union, headed by and nerve damage, 
Cesar Chavez, has been are among the many 


Cae alge for the elimi- chronic health risks 
nation of five highly toxic 


pesticides from all grape of farmworkers and 


fields: methyl bromide, their families. 
parathion and phosdrin, : 
Dinoseb, and Captan. 
Another farm workers’ 
union, the Farm Labor 
Organizing Committee 
(FLOC) headed by Bal- 
demar Velasquez, is seeking: 
a ban on Maneb and chlo- 
rothalonil (Bravo): two 
cancer-causing pesticides 
used on vegetable crops. 
The alarm being sounded 
by farmworkers and envir- 
onmental groups has led to 
dramatic results. Last 
October the EPA issued an 


the sale or use of Dinoseb 
after new tests showed it 
posed serious risks of 
birth defects. 
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Federal agencies 


aren't doing job. 


The federal government 
isn’t doing its job in pro- 
tecting either consumers or 
workers. 

Here are some startling 
facts: 
© Many pesticides 
approved by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency 
(EPA) have never been 
tested to see if they cause 
cancer or birth defects. The 
EPA regulates human 
exposure to pesticides 
primarily on their acute 
toxic effects. If instead they 
cause cancer or birth 
defects, EPA regulations 
are weak or non-existent. 
e Tolerances are based on 
an estimate of an average 
diet. If you eat more than 
7.5 ounces yearly of arti- 
chokes, avocados, blueber- 
ries, eggplant, honeydew 
melon, nectarines or mel- 
ons, youre potentially 
exposed to more pesticides 
than the EPA considers 


safe. 
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© Some of the data on 
which human tolerances 
were established is fraudu- 
lent. One private labora- 
tory, which conducted 
many of the tests that led 
to the approval of pesti- 
cides now in use, has been 
closed, and two toxicolo- 
gists have gone to jail. 

@ The 2.7 million farm 
workers—adults and chil- 
dren — who put food on 
our tables are not covered 
by most of OSHA — the 
federal law that regulates 
health and safety at the 
workplace. Farmworkers 
who complain to their 
employer about being 
sprayed with pesticides or 
being made ill from pesti- 
cide residues risk being 
fired. The only real protec- 
tion comes from their 
unions. Growers and their 
allies — like California’s 
Republican governor 
George Deukemejian 
have worked hard to des- 
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troy the farm workers’ amend the Federal Insecti- 


unionizing efforts. cide, Fungicide and Roden- 
In late 1986 the Ameri- ticide Act (FIFRA). 

can labor movement and “The environmental and 

environmental groups health problems associated 

reached a compromise with with pesticide use and 

the agricultural chemical exposure are too serious to 

industry, but a reform bill be ignored,” testified Mar- 

died on the last day of garet Seminario, associate 

Congress. director of the AFL-CIO’s 
This past summer the Department of Occupa- 

AFL-CIO urged Congress tional Safety, Health and 

| to make another effort to Social Security Dept. 


Lesson of Bhopal. 


ia 2 


Few people remember it, but the plant that 
killed thousands of people in Bhopal, India, in 
1984 was a pesticide plant. Bhopal is a grim 
reminder that pesticides are poisons. 
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Children in countries like Mexico and Brazil 


work long hours in often da 
conditions for low pay to p 
American market. 
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Food with illegal pesticide 
residues is being imported 
into this country. 

And government efforts 
to protect American con- 
sumers are inadequate. 

At Nogales, Arizona, one 
inspector from the Food 
and Drug Administration 
(FDA) is on duty from 8:30 
to 4 p.m. Sunday through 
Thursday. But the port of 
entry is open from 6 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. according to 1986 
report by the Government 
Accounting Office (GAO). 
And no inspector is on 
duty on Fridays and 
Saturdays. 

Lack of inspectors is 
only part of the problem. 

In 1986 Americans pur- 
chased $24.1 billion worth 
of imported food. But the 
FDA tests less than one 
percent of all imported 
food shipments. 

Over a six year period, 
the FDA found that six 
percent of its samples con- 
tained illegal pesticide 


Inspection laxon 
imported foods. 


residues. Unfortunately, 
many of these contami- 
nated samples probably are 
eaten by unsuspecting 
consumers. 

Imported food not sus- 
pected of being contami- 
nated is allowed to go to 
market while tests are being 
conducted. By the time any 
tests are completed, it’s 
usually too late to recover 
the food. And the FDA 
only asks for voluntary 
compliance in recovering 
the food — not fines. When 
the FDA suspects pesticide 
contamination, it can direct 
the shipment to be held. 
But many shippers just 
ignore those directives. In 
this case, the FDA can 
impose fines but rarely 
does. 

While American consu- 
mers may think federal 
regulators are protecting 
them, the FDA is just a 
toothless tiger, and the 
importers know it. 
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Dr. Marion Moses 


explains the problem. 


Dr. Marion Moses, a 
nationally-recognized 
authority on pesticide- 
related illness, is the 
former director of the 
National Farm Workers 
Health Group. She is a 
member of the EPA’s 
National Advisory 
Committee for the 
Farm Pesticide Safety 
Center at the University 
of California-Davis. 


Q@. What are pesticides 
and why should we worry 
about them? 

A. Pesticides are by 
nature toxic substances. 
Their purpose is to kill liv- 
ing things. They interfere 
with basic life processes 
that humans share with 
other living creatures. 
Therefore, pesticides can 
harm and kill human 
beings as well. 

Q. How are pesticides 
connected to grapes? 

A. We estimate that one- 
third of the pesticides 


used on grapes in Gali- 
fornia are suspected of or 
proven to cause cancer. 
More dangerous pesti- 
cides are used on grapes 
than any other crop 
except cotton. 

Q. Haven't they been 
properly tested before 
being used? 

A. Most pesticides app- 
lied to food haven't been 
adequately tested to 
determine if they cause 
cancer, birth defects or 
have chronic effects on 
the kidneys, eyes, liver or 
nervous system. Animal 
tests on many pesticides 
were fraudulently 
conducted. 

Q. What do you mean? 

A. The Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) 
has known since 1977 
that the “scientific” data 
supporting the registra- 
tion of Gaptan was fraudu- 
lent. Even after the 
agency determined that 
all use in food should be 


suspended, it bowed to 
industry pressure to allow 
its continued use. 

@. What's wrong with 
Gaptan? 

A. Because it is not 
acutely toxic, Gaptan has 
been considered a “safe” 
pesticide by the EPA. But 
it causes cancer and 
reproductive defects. I 
know of a boy born with- 
out arms and legs whose 
mother worked during the 
first three months of her 
pregnancy picking grapes 
previously sprayed with 
pesticides suspected of 
causing deformities. 

Q. What other problems 
have farmworkers 
encountered? 

A. Farmworkers work 
under Third World condi- 
tions. Their working con- 
ditions are very primitive. 
They are exposed to toxic 
pesticides from many 
sources: the crops, the 
soil, the air and the water. 
They live in houses sur- 
rounded by fields which 
are heavily and repeat- 
edly sprayed. Toxic occu- 
pational exposure begins 
at a very young age since 


agriculture is the only 
industry in which children 
comprise a significant 
part of the workforce. 

Q@. Some people say every- 
thing seems to cause 
cancer. So what's the use 
in worrying? 

A. That’s not true. We 
Know there are pesticides 
which do cause cancer. 
We need to work to get 
the carcinogens out of the 
food supply — especially 
to protect our children. 

@. Any parting words? 

A. Pesticide use is out of 
control. We’re using mil- 
lions of pounds of highly 
toxic chemicals that are 
harming workers, consum- 
ers and the environment. 
The federal agencies — 
EPA and FDA —and the 
state agencies aren't pro- 
tecting us against the 
adverse effects. We 
should support and be 
thankful that the farm- 
workers’ unions and their 
leaders — Gesar Ghavez 
and Baldemar Velasquez 
— have taken this up as 
an issue. In protecting 
their workers, they are 
protecting us all. 
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Pesticides in 


your water supply. 


Consumers may think the 
only way they risk contam- 
ination by pesticides is by 
eating. 

But there is another 
major route: contamination 
of our water supply. 

Seventeen different pesti- 
cides have been found in 
the groundwater of at least 
23 states as a result of 
farming. 

The pesticide aldicarb, 
which is one of the most 
acutely toxic pesticides reg- 
istered in the U.S., has 


been found in the under- 


ground aquifers in 50 coun- 
ties in 15 states. 

Farm wells in Wisconsin 
have been contaminated 
with aldicarb, and Wiscon- 
sin health officials have 
warned people not to drink 
tap water if testing in their 
area shows aldicarb con- 
tamination of more than 
one part per billion. 

Taking in even small 
amounts of aldicarb may 
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alter the human immune 
system according to a study 
by the U.S. Center for Dis- 
ease Control. 

Dr. Michael Fiore said 
that his study showed a 
strong association between 
aldicarb and changes in the 
immune systems of 23 
women who had been 
drinking contaminated 
water. 

Known by its trade name 
Temik, aldicarb is plowed 
into the soil and is taken in 
by plants through their 
roots. Thus it can not be 


simply washed off. In 1985 
over 1,000 people became 
sick when they ate water- 
melons which had been 
illegally treated with Temik 
by three California 
growers. 

Union Carbide, the 
manufacturer of Temik, 
disputes Fiore’s study. 

But aldicarb is not the 
only pesticide which has 
found its way into the 
water supply. In California 
alone more than 2,000 wells: 
in 23 different counties 
were found to contain 57 
different pesticides. 

Farming is just one way 
pesticides enter the water 
supply. Poor industrial dis- 


posal, and home and 
garden use of pesticides 
contribute to the problem. 
Many problems aren’t 
uncovered until damage 
has been done. DBCP, a 
pesticide that was known to 
cause sterility, cancer and 
genetic changes in test 
animals, generated wide 
publicity when it sterilized 
more than 20 pesticide 
formulators nationwide. It 
continued to be used for 20 
years before it was found in 
the groundwater. Today 
DBCP has been identified 
in the water in five states. 
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If you have a garden, 
you've probably seen a 
Colorado potato bug. 

Yellow, with five black 
stripes on each wing cover, 
it is one of the most de- 
structive of the insect pests 
that attack the potato 
plant. 

Until the 1850s the bug’s 
main food source was the 
buffalo bur. Then when the 
westward migration of pio- 
neers reached Colorado, 
the insect found a new food 
source: the potato. By 1875 
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How bugs" 
develop resistance. 


it had reached the Atlantic 
coast, and then it spread to 
Europe. 

First arsenic compounds 
were used against the bug. 
Then in 1939, the Swiss 
began to successfully use 
DDT to control it. 

But in ten years, 
researchers in New York 
noticed that the beetle was 
resistant to DDT. And that 
resistance spread to beetles 
in the midwest and Europe. 

To fight the DDT- 
resistant beetle, potato 


growers on Long Island 
turned to other pesticides. 
But today the potato bugs 
on Long Island have deve- 
loped resistance to every 
major insecticide registered 
for use on potato bugs 
according to Michael 
Dover and Brian Croft in 
their study for the World 
Resources Institute entitled 
“Getting Tough.” 

Heavier and more fre- 
quent applications contrib- 
uted to a serious problem 
for Long Island: contami- 
nation of its groundwater 
by aldicarb and oxamyl. 
Now researchers fear aldi- 
carb may harm the immune 
systems of human beings. 

Resistance to pesticides 
is not confined to the 
potato bug. By 1980 over 


400 species of insects had 
developed resistance. So 
have microorganisms, weeds 
and even rodents. 

We’re using more pesti- 
cides than ever before. 
According to the EPA, 
about 1.08 billion pounds 
of pesticides was used in 
this country in 1984 — 
nearly double the amount 
in 1964. 

But presently we are 
experiencing a greater level 
of crop injury from pests 
than we did before the arri- 
val of DDT shortly after 
World War II. 

The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that 32 
percent of crops were lost 
to insect, disease, and weed 
pests in 1945 while the crop 
loss in 1980 was 37 percent. 


Get your AMMO ready. 


Would you like to subscribe to UAW AMMO? AMMO 
contains information of vital interest to trade unionists 
and other progressive-minded people. Why is voter turn- 
out in the U.S. so low among workers and the poor? Who 
owns and controls the media in the U.S.? All these issues 
and more are explored in AMMO. A 12-issue subscrip- 
tion is $3. Bulk copies are also available. If you’re inter- 
ested, contact the UAW Public Relations and Publica- 


tions Dept., 8000 E. Jefferson, Detroit, MI 48214. 
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Ban it, but 
don’t pull it 


Chlordane and heptach- 
lor are two pesticides 
that are used to kill 
termites. 

But they may cause 
cancer and direct 
exposure to them can 
produce seizures, liver 
damage, and memory 
loss. 

So this past August, 
the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency worked 
out an agreement that 
manufacturers would 
temporarily stop selling 
them. 

Did that mean that 
chlordane and heptach- 
lor were pulled from the 
shelves? 

No, the EPA exempted 
existing inventories. 
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65 million tons 
on our lawns 


Every year we apply 65 mil- 
lion tons of pesticides to 
our lawns and gardens. 

One chemical lawn ser- 
vice company claims eating 
300 cups of grass clippings 
would be no more toxic 
than drinking one cup of 
coffee. 

But an environmental 
group called Friends of the 
Earth lists some pesticides 
commonly used on lawns: 
Dursban TM, an organo- 
phosphate that attacks the 
central nervous system; 
Diazinon; 2,4-D which is 
one of the components of 
Agent Orange; Dicamba 


and the fungicide Daconil 
TM. 
Some cup of coffee. 


Farmworkers 
living in caves 


One California grower 
found a way to cut 
costs. 

He had his farm- 
workers live in hillside 
caves that measured 5 
feet by 5 feet. 


The dirty fifteen 


Fifteen foods treated by a 
handful of pesticides may 
cause the greatest risk of 
cancer according to the 
National Academy of 
Sciences. 

They are: 

Grapes 

Tomatoes 

Beef 

Potatoes 

Oranges 

Lettuce 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pork 

Wheat 

Soybeans 

Beans 

Carrots 

Chicken 

Corn 


WE'RE AGRIBUSINESS 


Tile FOA AND THE EPA LET USS 


POISON YOUR FOOD WITH PESTICIDES } 
IN ORDER TO KILL INSECTS. 


f __{ ...BUT, UNFORTUNATELY, 
} CONSTANT USE OF PESTIUDES 
CAUSES RESISTANT 
4 STRAINS OF 


INSECTS! 


/” T00 BAD IT DOESNT 
{CAUSE RESISTANT STRANNS 
‘ss... OF HUMANS, YUK,YUK/ 


‘ 
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Chavez urges 


grape boycott 


Don’t buy table grapes. 

That is the message 
which Cesar Chavez, leader 
of the United Farm- 
workers, is carrying across 
the United States and 
Canada. 

Farm workers labor 
under the worst conditions 
of any workers in this 
country. A quarter of them 
are under the age of 16. 

Rights which other 
American workers enjoy 
are denied most farm- 
workers. Federal labor laws 
don’t apply. Nor do federal 
minimum wage laws or the 
protection of federal health 
and safety laws. 

What legal protection the 
farm workers have comes 
most from state laws. 
Twelve years ago the farm 
workers in California won 
historic new rights in that 
state to organize and 
bargain. 

But a shift in that state’s 
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political climate to the 
Republicans has under- 
mined the farmworkers as 
Gov. George Deukmejian 
has stacked the farm labor 
board with right-wing 
appointments. 

The first ban in the U.S. 
of DDT and Dieldrin was 
not in a government regula- 
tion but in a farmworker 
union contract with a grape 
grower in 1967. Five years 
later in 1972, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency 
(EPA) banned DDT. Now 
DDT and Dieldrin have 
been replaced with chemi- 
cals which though less per- 
sistent are more acutely 
toxic. Heavy use of these 
pesticides poses a threat to 
both the workers and 
consumers. 

So the farmworkers have 
called for a new consumer 
boycott of table grapes in 
order to press their 
demands for fair elections, 


genuine bargaining and the 
elimination of toxic 
pesticides. 

Twenty years ago the 
United Farm Workers 
forged a grape boycott into 
a powerful weapon against 
the growers. UAW 
members, other unions, 
church groups and others 
stopped buying table 
grapes, and soon super- 
market chains were pressur- 
ing the California growers 
to bargain with the farm 
workers. 

Pesticides have long been 
a concern of Chavez. When 
he was a teenager just after 


the Second World War, he 
remembers one day ina 
California apricot orchard. 
“The owner handed us a 
bucket of strong-smelling 
liquid, and told us to put a 
little around each tree. We 
started to pour the stuff, 
and immediately I began to 
feel nauseated.” 

Chavez started to walk 
back to his car, but as he 
walked he got dizzier and 
dizzier until he passed out. 

Many things have 
changed in the last forty 
years, but Chavez says the 
use of dangerous pesticides 
has gotten worse. 


This 15-minute video about the dangers of 


“The Wrath 
of Grapes” 


pesticides and the struggle of the farmworker for 
a better life is a shocker. 

You'll see the dusters swooping in over the fields, 
and hear the workers and nearby residents 
explain how pesticides have harmed their 
children. 

Copies (in VHS format only) are available from 
the United Farmworkers of America, La Paz, 
Keene, CA 93570. 
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Besides 


avoiding grapes, 
what can we do? 


The focal point of the fight 
against pesticides is the 
grape boycott. 

By refusing to buy table 
grapes, American consum- 
ers can send a loud and 
clear message to agri- 
business that we don’t want 
dangerous pesticides con- 
taminating our food and 
that we support the farm- 
workers who are on the 
frontlines in this war. 


We also should push for 
strong regulations by fed- 
eral and state governments. 
The AFL-CIO has worked 
hard to improve the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act 
(FIFRA) to help both 
workers and consumers. 
To reduce intake of pes- 
ticide residues, washing 
produce makes sense. All 
root crops — especially 
carrots — should be peeled, 
and the outer leaves of 
vegetables like lettuce 


should be stripped away. 

Unfortunately, most pes- 
ticides won’t wash or peel 
away. Systemic pesticides 
don’t just exist on the sur- 
face but permeate the 
whole fruit or vegetable. 

Some consumers have 
reacted to the AFL-CIO’s 
boycott of table grapes by 
buying imported grapes. 
However, imported foods 
in most cases are produced 
in countries with weaker 
pesticide regulations than 
in the U.S. 


Buying organic foods is 
advocated by many groups. 
Science in the Public Inter- 
est, a Consumer group head- 
quartered in Washington 
D.C., trains consumers to 
lobby their local super- 
markets to offer organic 
food through a project 
called Americans for Safe 
Food. 

While most supermarkets 


in the U.S. don’t offer 
organic food, Suzanne 
Bennett, a field coordinator 
for Americans for Safe 
Food, says that 20 percent 
of the produce sold in the 
United Kingdom is organic- 
ally grown. 

What about the overall 
direction of American 
agriculture? 

Lawrie Mott, senior 
scientist for the Natural 
Resources Defense Coun- 
cil, a national environmen- 
tal group, says we need to 
do away with the most 
dangerous pesticides, 
reduce their overall use, 
and bring increased con- 
sumer pressure on the FDA 
and EPA, the two federal 
agencies with most 
responsibility. 


Some experts urge an 
approach known as Inte- 
grated Pest Management 
(or IPM) which seeks to 
manage pest levels through 
methods including crop 
rotation, biologic controls, 
breeding for host plant 
resistance, and application 
of pesticides only after 
careful monitoring. 


While IPM does reduce 
pesticide use, it is a 
chemically-based system 
which by itself doesn’t solve 
the problem of exposure of 
workers or consumers to 
many dangerous chemicals. 
Dr. Marion Moses, the 
national expert on pesticide 
related illness whose inter- 
view appears earlier in this 
issue of AMMO, believes 
we have to begin to return 
to a more old-fashioned 
way of farming. A more 
labor-intensive farming 
might mean agri-business 
would have to hire more 
people to weed instead of 


just spraying herbicides. 


And it couldn’t be done 
overnight says Dr. Moses, 
who warns that stopping 
the use of dangerous 
pesticides will be just as 
difficult as detoxing people 
with chemical dependencies. 
“But in the long run, you 
can’t fool Mother Nature.” 

But whatever the ulti- 
mate solution, consumers 
can at least take the first 
step by boycotting grapes 
and taking extra precau- 
tions with other foods that 
may contain pesticides. 
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“I don't know why you're going this way — you 
know we can't afford anything in this aisle.” 
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